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Editorial Notes 


On Wednesday, October 11, 1939, Dr. Gardner Murphy 
spoke at the A.S.P.R. on the Extra-Sensory Perception 
experiments which he conducted in collaboration with his 
assistant, Mr. Ernest Taves, last winter at the Society’s 
headquarters. Members and friends of the Society volun- 
teered as subjects for these experiments and we want to 
take this opportunity to thank them for their co-operation 
and self-sacrifice in attending the weekly meetings so 
regularly and devoting a great deal of their time to this 
important work. 


A great many people who are interested in psychical 
phenomena and especially in their philosophical implications, 
one of which is, of course, the survival of bodily death, 
find the reports of the Rhine and Murphy Extra-Sensory 
Perception experiments dull reading. They ask why psy- 
chical researchers cannot come to conclusions: and why 
they must continue to pile up evidence for clairvoyance 
after fifty years of effort along the same lines. They accuse 
psychical researchers, sometimes justifiably, of being 
cowards and afraid to buck scientific prejudice. 


But the question involves a great deal more than mere 
bravery or cowardice in accepting positive findings. Psy- 
chical researchers are, I think, unanimous in agreeing that 
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clairvoyance—that is to say—the acquiring of knowledge 
by other means than by the use of the senses, exists. They 
are not attempting to pile up more and more evidence for 
clairvoyance in an effort to convince the scientific world 
of its being a bona fide phenomenon. They are trying to 
determine whether or not it can be explained in terms of 
the physical organism and physical external radiations. 

Most of the evidence for paranormal phenomena, espe- 
cially the precognitive cases (which exclude a consideration 
of the law of cause and effect), points to the probable exis- 
tence in the human mind of a non-material factor — a 
psychic faculty which functions through but is not depen- 
dent upon the physical organism. Such a non-material 
factor is unknown in established science today. Everything 
within nature is explained by science on a mechanistic- 
materialistic basis. And the establishment of a set of facts 
which cannot be explained in this way can only have the 
result of modifying the structure of established science. 

This being the case, it is not surprising that scientists in 
general find it impossible to accept psychical phenomena. 
To the scientific mind, the antecedent improbability out- 
weighs the empirical evidence. Of course, this is just a 
game of ostrich. If the facts really exist, science will 
eventually have to take them into account or change its 
whole character. 

At the present time, the scientific world is turning to a 
consideration of psychical phenomena, but it is still expect- 
ing to find the materialistic-mechanistic explanation. One 
of the foremost physicists in this country said last spring 
that he had been prepared to accept Dr. Rhine’s results 
in his investigation of telepathy until he claimed similar 
results for clairvoyance, which cannot logically be explained 
on the basis of radiations.- Unless such eminent researchers 
as the great French physiologist, Charles Richet, and the 
German biologist and philosopher, Hans Driesch, are 
utterly in error after fifty years of meticulous investigation, 
science will never discover a materialistic-mechanistic. basis 
for the intellectual. phenomena: of the mind. 
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Therefore, the important task confronting psychic re- 
searchers today is the defining of the laws that govern 
telepathy and clairvoyance; the determination of the nature 
of the faculty; whether, for example, it is a universal 
potential gift of the human mind, or whether it is the ex- 
clusive possession of a few gifted individuals; and whether 
a state of advanced dissociation is more conducive to the 
functioning of the paranormal faculty than a state of 
normal alertness. 

The gathering and analyzing of a great volume of 
guesses has so far proved to be the best method of recog- 
nizing the faculty and determining something about the 
modus operandi, however tedious the work appears to be. 
If the psychical researcher can show the scientist that the 
psychic faculty is demonstrable in the laboratory—and such 
a demonstration is dependent upon his ability to reduce it 
to a repeatable and more or less predictable. phenomenon— 
he will force him to a serious consideration of psychical 
research. And if he can likewise show him that established 
science can offer no causal mechanistic explanation for such 
a phenomenon, he is going to alter modern scientific concep- 
tions to embrace a new aspect of nature. 

What e' e will the establishment of a psychic factor 
functioning independently of the physical organism do, 
besides embarrass the scientist? It will remove one of the 
greatest stumbling blocks to the scientific consideration of 
the survival of man: the memory’s apparent dependence 
upon the physical organism. 

The physiologist, for example, cannot, in Richet’s words, 
“believe that memory can exist without the anatomical and 
physiological integrity of the brain. Whenever there is no 
more oxygen, whenever the temperature is too low or too 
high, when there are a few drops of atrophine or morphine 
or chloroform introduced into the blood, whenever the 
course of cerebral irrigation is stopped — memory alters 
or disappears.” 

When Richet wrote that statement, he published his 
opinion that psychical research was a simple amplification 
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of physiology—that psychical phenomena were the exclusive 
attribute of the physical organism. But at the end of his 
life, he was forced to accept the implications of clairvoyance 
and precognition: the existence of a non-material factor in 
nature. And he affirmed that psychical research was the 
only possibility of discovering fundamental reality and the 
possible survival. of bodily death. 

He affirmed. this because, if there is an integral part of 
mind which functions independently of the physical or- 
ganism, the death of that organism does not imply the 
death of that part of the mind. Survival, though in no way 
proved or necessarily implied, becomes scientifically less 
improbable. 

This is the point to which psychical researchers have 
come. It is essential to make every effort to determine the: 
nature of clairvoyance. The future direction of science 
hangs in the balance. 











Researches into the “‘Intra-Atomic Quantity” 


BY HEREWARD CARRINGTON 


If it could be shown, photographically and instrumen- 
tally, that “something” leaves the physical body at death, 
that would assuredly go a long way toward proving survival 
in some form — the persistence of some energy or entity,. 
separate and apart from the functional activities of the 
body. Clairvoyants have said, on numerous occasions, that 
they have perceived some tenuous and subtle body leave at 
death; nurses and watchers at the bed-sides of the dying 
have testified to like effect. Evidence of the survival of a 
mental principle has seemingly been obtained in messages 
of the “communication” type. And it has been contended 
that, theoretically, this mental principle must have an ethe- 
ric vehicle of some sort through which to function. Never- 
theless, biologists and physicists naturally desired some sort 
of laboratory proof of such an entity, and sporadic ex- 
periments which have been undertaken by them had led 
only to negative results. This, however, indicated little, 
as no systematic and serious experiments in this direction 
had ever been undertaken. Considering the theoretical im- 
portance of the problem, this in itself is astonishing. 


Experiments undertaken from time to time by psychic 
students have likewise proved dubious and questionable, and 
subject to various interpretations. Many years ago Dr. 
Duncan MacDougall published some findings of his, in 
which small but appreciable losses of weight were noted 
at the moment of death’, but others were unable to dupli- 
cate his results, and later experiments on animals proved 
negative”. Dr. Baraduc, of Paris, published a strange book 
Mes Morts: leurs manifestations, etc., in which he repro- 
duced some photographs he had obtained while photograph- 





1 Journat A.S.P.R., June, 1907. 


2 Laboratory Investigations into Psychic Phenomena, by Hereward Car- 
rington, pp. 243-45. 
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ing his son’s body every fifteen minutes for three hours 
after his death. These showed a misty ball of light which 
hovered over the body and finally disappeared. While no 
one has ever questioned Dr. Baraduc’s sincerity, neverthe- 
less, his results seem never to have been taken very seri- 
ously, partly because they were never capable of being 
repeated by others, and partly because of the dubious char- 
acter of the photographs themselves. With these excep- 
tions, however, almost no attempts seem to have been made 
to obtain photographic or other evidence of the passage 
from the physical body of some entity at the moment of 
death — which again is somewhat surprising. 


It was, therefore, with considerable interest that psychic 
students learned of the work which had been undertaken 
by the Director of the Dr. William Bernard Johnston 
Foundation for Biophysical Research, Dr. R. A. Watters, 
a physicist of standing. He succeeded, apparently, in photo- 
graphing definite body-like (though cloudy and misty) 
forms over the bodies of animals which had just been killed 
in a specially constructed piece of apparatus known as a 
Wilson Chamber. In order that the reader may under- 
stand just what occurred, it will be necessary to go back 


to the beginning of this experimental work, since it has a 
curious history. 


The original suggestion, upon which this series of ex- 
periments was based, was embodied in a paper entitled 
“Physical and Psycho-Physiological Researches in Medium- 
ship,” which I read before the First International Psychi- 
cal Congress, Copenhagen, in 1921*. I then said: 


“ 


. . . Let us assume for the sake of argument that 
some such entity as an ‘astral body’ exists, and that animals, 
as well as human beings, may possess such a vehicle. I 
shall further assume, merely for the sake of the experi- 
ment, that this ‘astral body’ is driven out of the physical 
body by an anzsthetic (which is of course the Occult teach- 





3 Congress Report, pp. 123-41. 
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ing). With these two tentative assumptions in mind, let 
us try the following experiment: 


“Arrange a small box so as to imprison some animal— 
a dog, a cat or small monkey. The box may be of alumi- 
num, with a glass window, and must be hermetically sealed 
—except that an entrance pipe, provided with a stop-cock, 
must be fitted to admit air. This first box is suspended, 
by means of four chains at its corners, within a second 
box of glass, also hermetically sealed. The first box thus 
hangs suspended in the center of the second box. The pipe 
which is to admit air must of course pass to the outside of 
the larger box — the stop-cock being on the outside. 


“The pipe which is to administer the anzesthetic must also 
pass through the outer box, into the inner one. An air-pump 
is also attached, by means of a flexible pipe, to the outer 
box, so that a stroke or two of the air-pump will reduce 
the air pressure within the outer box. 


“Between these two boxes it is necessary to prepare an 
atmosphere of perfectly dust-free air or water vapor. Un- 
der these conditions, we commence operations by admitting 
gas to the small box, so as to anzsthetize the animal. At 
the same time, we gradually shut off the outer air supply. 
The anesthetic will, by hypothesis, displace the secondary 
or astral body of the imprisoned animal. This, in theory, 
must then occupy a position somewhere between the two 
boxes — that is, in the prepared atmosphere. But also, by 
hypothesis, it will generate rays of some description. These 
rays, of whatever nature they may ultimately prove to be, 
will cause ionization. Now, with a stroke or two of the 
air-pump, we rapidly withdraw some of the air, causing 
the remaining air to expand suddenly. The temperature will 
immediately fall, and this will cause the water vapor to 
condense upon the ions. But the particles producing ioniza- 
tion have not a very extended range, at least some of them 
have not, and probably a variety of rays will be given off. 
Those particles of short range, then, will not produce ioni- 
zation far from their source — that is, the astral body. 
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Therefore, when condensation occurs, the resulting line will 
outline the form of the astral body. We shall have proved 
the existence of this body by thoroughly reliable, objective 
means . . . Whatever one may think of this experiment, 


and whatever its outcome, I think that it is at least worth 
trying... .” 


Such was the first, somewhat crude form in which this 
experiment was suggested. The apparatus actually em- 
ployed in the tests, made years later, was of course far 
more complicated and delicate. Further, in these, the spe- 
cimens used were actually killed, instead of being merely 
anzsthetized — though smaller animals were utilized (mice, 
frogs, chicks, etc.). To these we shall come presently. 
First, however, a word regarding one or two of the terms 
employed, in order that the lay-reader may follow the argu- 
ment and tests themselves. 


Ionization: It is now generally known that an atom of 
matter consists essentially of a positive nucleus and a num- 
ber of negative electrons which circle ’round it. In all neu- 
tral atoms these charges equal one another. If, however, an 
atom loses one of its electrons, then the positive charge 
on the nucleus overbalances the charge on the electrons 
and the atom becomes positive. If, on the other hand, an 
atom attaches to itself an electron, then the negative charge 
will overbalance the positive charge on the nucleus, and we 
have a negative atom. Such unbalanced atoms (electrically) 
are known as ions. The process is known as ionization. 


It is possible to disrupt atoms experimentally by subject- 
ing them to bombardment by particles moving at terrific 
speed — such speed that they tear off one or more of the 
circling electrons. Radio-active compounds are the “can- 
non” generally used in such experiments, since they emit 


alpha, beta and gamma rays. The two former produce 
ionization in the atoms they hit. 


Now, while no human eye can ever observe the swift 
flight of these alpha and beta particles, nevertheless their 
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movements can be observed indirectly by means of a very 
ingenious apparatus known as a Wilson Chamber (after 
its inventor, C. T. R. Wilson). This consists essentially of 
a hérmetically sealed glass chamber, filled with water vapor. 
In such a chamber the alpha and beta ray tracts can be 
geen (and photographed) because little droplets of water 
cling to the ions — just as, in a fog, a droplet of water will 
cling to a dust particle (thus creating the fog). The water- 
droplets, in short, render temporarily visible the passage 
of the ionized particles, and hence the rays which produce 
such ionization. |The above is of course a very rough de- 
scription of what occurs. | , 


‘. Now, my idea when suggesting the original experiment 
was based upon such results: I postulated an astral body 
emitting some form of invisible rays, which rays might 
produce ionization in the water vapor atmosphere into 
which (on theory) the*“astral body” of the animal must 
pass at death (or perhaps under anesthetization). If such 
rays were close together, the water droplets would form 
about them as ionization occurred, and the result would 
somewhat resemble that noted on the outside. of a glass of 
cold water on a very hot day. This misty cloud would take 
on the outline of the “astral body” of the animal, and could 
be seen and photographed when it occurred. .This summar- 
izes very briefly the theory underlying the physics of the. 
experiment. 


Its biological aspect may be epitomized much more briefly. 
All psychic students are familiar with the general concep- 
tion of the “astral body”, and the available evidence which 
has been adduced in its favor: certain types of apparitions 
and haunted houses, the experimental “projection” of such 
a body, etc.* Quite aside from the evidence afforded by 
psychic phenomena, however, certain biologists, as we know, 
have advanced a “vitalistic” theory of life, and one of them 
in particular, Mrs. Gaskell, in her book, What Is Life?, 





'4The Projection of the Astral Body, by Sylvan J. Muldoon. 








» 
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advanced the idea that there are, in the living body, two 
systems — which she termed the Y and the Z systems 
respectively — one of which is purely material, while the 
other is immaterial, separating from the material system at 
death. This immaterial system normally dwells within the 
atoms of the material system; hence is “intra-atomic”. It 


is this intra-atomic quantity, she contends, which survives 
death. 


Finally we come to the question of biological radiations. 
Much work has been done upon this, and it need only be 
said that while many biologists reject the evidence, there 
are also many who contend that the actuality of such 
radiations has been proved, pointing to the painstaking 
work of Giirwitsch, Otto Rahn, and many others in support 
of this. Many students of psychic phenomena have of 
course believed in the reality of such vital radiations largely 


because of certain supernormal physical phenomena which 
they have observed. 


Piecing together now the above somewhat disjointed and 
I am afraid rather dull material, we have this: A Wilson 
Cloud Chamber is a device for showing ionization and ren- 
dering the process photographable. If some entity or quan- 
tity leaves the physical body at death, itself emitting rays, 
this entity should on theory produce ionization in its im- 
mediate vicinity; and if this occurred then the entity might 
perhaps be “caught” and photographed at the moment of 
its passage. This was the basic idea underlying my orig- 


inal suggestion, in 1921, to the First International Con- 
gress. 


Some ten years elapsed before it was put to actual test. 
I myself did not possess the necessary equipment, which is 
enormously complicated and expensive, nor did I feel that 
I possessed the highly technical knowledge necessary to 
undertake this work. It was at this precise juncture that 
Dr. R. A. Watters and I began our correspondence, which 
has continued ever since. I saw in him a man eminently 
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suited to undertake the task: a trained physicist, an X-ray 
specialist, an expert photographer, a scientist interested in 
psychic phenomena, and also possessed of an open mind 
and a quantity of beautiful apparatus suitable for the in- 
vestigation in view. He undertook the work with energy 
and enthusiasm. 


Utilizing a specially constructed Wilson Chamber, he 
experimented upon frogs, grasshoppers, mice, chicks, etc. 
At first he employed ether and electricity as lethal agents, 
but found both of these unsatisfactory for the reason that 
it was impossible to tell the exact moment of death of the 
specimen—a very important item. He later constructed 
within the chamber a miniature guillotine, capable of de- 
capitating the animal instantaneously (after being anzesthe- 
tized). This enabled the exact moment of death to be 
determined. 


Photographs taken of the interior of the chamber pro- 
duced some very interesting and curious results. The body 
of the dead animal was shown, in its mist-filled interior; 
but in that mist, separate and apart from the physical body, 
a cloud-like form was also revealed, hovering in space. This 
seemed to conform in general outline to the specimen’s 
body. Certainly this outline was very tenuous and uncer- 
tain; it seemed to be a fog within a fog. Nevertheless 
something was present. Of the initial fifty photographs 
taken, fourteen were positive, in that they showed some 
cloud-like mass in the fog. In the remaining thirty-six no 
such clouds were detected. Of these thirty-six (when no 
“shadows” were seen) the animal failed to recover in ten 
instances, and did recover in twenty-six. [In the early ex- 
periments, before the guillotine had been installed], Dr. 
Watters considered it highly significant that the cloud-like 
mass was only detected when the specimen was actually 
dead, and was never photographed when the specimen re- 


covered. This seemed to show that death was a necessary 
factor. 
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The upshot of this preliminary investigation was to con-. 
vince Dr. Watters that something very significant had been 
detected, and that there was at least a prima facte case for 
the existence of some intra-atomic quantity, or something 
very analogous to it. He published these preliminary find- 
ings in his pamphlet The Intra-Atomic Quantity, 


A year or two later a series of analogous experiments 
was undertaken under the auspices of Dr. Nandor Fodor’s 
International Institute for Psychical Research, in London, 
by Mr. B. J. Hopper, the results being published in a pam- 
phlet entitled Enquiry into the Cloud Chamber Method of 
Studying the Intra-Atomic Quantity. His findings were 
entirely negative, in that he failed to obtain the cloud-like 
forms which Dr. Watters had observed; he also criticized 
the technique employed in the original experiments. In a 
printed reply to this, Dr. Watters pointed out that identical 
methods had not in fact been employed on both occasions, 
and insisted that it was unfair to compare negative with 
positive results, while such differences existed. Further 
correspondence ensued of a highly technical character, into 
which it is unnecessary to enter now. The net result was 


to leave the question unsettled, with the controversialists 
divided into two hostile camps! 


Dr. Watters continued his investigations, however, util- 
izing more and more refined and highly complicated ap- 
paratus. The results have just been published in a booklet 
entitled Cloud-Chamber Investigations into Post-Mortem 
Ions. (This was written jointly with Dr. William Bernard 
Johnston, and issued as Bulletin III of their Foundation. ) 


A number of different cloud chambers were employed: 
the original machine, now entitled the Jenkins-Wilson 
chamber ; next, one called the Locher-Wilson chamber ; and 
finally one called the Carrington-Wilson chamber, because 
it conformed most closely to the device originally suggested 
by me in my Congress paper. As ultimately developed by 
Dr. Watters, however, this was an enormously compli- 
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cated and elaborate machine, differing from the original 
“infant” about as widely as a modern printing press differs 
from a page of hand-set type! Much of this Bulletin is 
devoted to a detailed description of these various pieces of 
apparatus, and would doubtless prove boring and unintel- 
ligible to the lay-reader. The question is: What i is the up- 
shot of these newer investigations? 


Very briefly, the results may perhaps be stated as fol- 
lows: Clouds and cloud-like masses were indeed noted on 
various occasions, and observed or photographed, but these 
seemed to be due to causes other than the intra-atomic 
quantity originally supposed. It was found that gaseous 
ions were liberated from organisms during post-mortem 
chemical changes, due to glycolysis, fermentation, etc. Also 
that cloud-forms resulted from the accumulation of gases 
in the specimen chamber, behind the cellophane window, 
which gases, during expansion, were transmitted by the 
cellophane into eddy currents, jets of gas, and a cloud at- 
mosphere of uneven temperature. Such eddy currents were 
also found to exist in the case of the Locher apparatus. 


When, however, the most refined and perfected appa- 
ratus was employed, and such sources of possible error 
eliminated, no cloud-effects were observed resembling in 
contour the specimens killed — as had been observed in the 
earlier experiments. In short, the striking results formerly 
noted were shown to have been due to technical faults in 
the apparatus, plus certain highly complicated post-mortem 
chemical changes (described in detail), especially gases, 
which served as the bases for cloud nuclei. Dr. Watters 
has thus succeeded in identifying the nature of the death- 
cloud, as well as its origin and characteristics, and from 
the point-of-view of the study of certain phenomena asso- 
ciated with the deaths of lower animals, this is an exceed- 
ingly valuable and interesting contribution. On the other 
hand, he has apparently shown that the more striking and 
dramatic characteristics did not in fact exist — or rather 
that those which had: been noted’ were due to: faulty tech- 
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nique, and did not actually represent any intra-atomic quan- 
tity in the sense they were originally supposed to. In brief, 
these results were negative insofar as they showed the nor- 
mal physico-chemical causation of the death-clouds for- 
merly observed, proving that they were not due to the 
passage of any intra-atomic quantity at the moment of 
death, in the sense that this represented anything super- 
physical or psychic. 


In one sense, of course, this is a disappointing result to 
those who hoped that something more positive had. been 
obtained — a series of experiments which had at last defi- 
nitely proved the emergence from the body of some subtle 
principle or vehicle at death. However, quite aside from 
the intrinsic value of these experiments, in throwing light 
upon the nature of death, as they do, there still. remain, it 
seems to me, some interesting and not altogether explained 
results. Among these are the striking resemblances which 
undoubtedly exist between the death-cloud and the body of 
the specimen, in the original experiments, and the fact 
that such clouds were only observed when the animal had 
actually died, and never when the animal was capable of 
resuscitation (stressed by Dr. Watters in his first Report). 
It is now contended that such resemblances were purely 
“coincidental”, but one cannot help wondering why the 
death-cloud of a mouse, e.g., never resembled that of a 
frog or a grasshopper, and vice versa. May there not still 
be some X, some unexplained residuum, present in these 
experiments, which might be shown to exist when photo- 
graphing the results in infra-red or ultra-violet light, em- 
ploying quartz lenses, etc., in so doing? Such experiments 
have, as we know, yielded some striking results in other 
cases; might it not be possible that they would in these 
instances also? At least it would seem that such experi- 
ments should be tried, for the results on any theory would 
prove both valuable and interesting. 


More than eighteen years have elapsed since such ex- 
periments were first suggested, and more than eight years 
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of intensive work have been devoted to them in the modern 
laboratory. If all this has proved nothing else, it has at 
least proved the vast amount of painstaking investigation 
necessary in order to settle a problem in psychical research, 
and the utter futility of trying to settle such‘problems in 
the absence of proper laboratory equipment. No mere ama- 
teur dabbling in this subject can hope to throw light upon 
its ultimate problems. Adequately endowed and equipped 
psychic laboratories are absolutely necessary, if we ever 
hope to place psychical research upon the same level of 
“respectability” as the other official sciences. - 








Evidence for Survival 


BY ALICE HALL ROGERS 


Perhaps the following incident may carry more weight if 
a few facts are mentioned concerning the education of the 
boy who put through a very original test of survival. A 
test, which though apparently trivial, is considered as very 
evidential by those who are qualified to judge. My son, 
Henry, graduated from. Yale University and Western Re- 
serve Law School. Since: he was to practice law. iri Denver, 
he took the Colorado State bar examinations, passing second 
highest in a class of sixty. A year later came the War and 
he enlisted in the U. S. Air Service. After graduating 
from the Air School at Rantoul, Illinois, he was ordered 
to France in the Fall of 1917. He won his commission as 
First Lieutenant, but was a long time in the hospital in 
Tours. Being honorably discharged, he was sent home in 
August of 1918, and came to us at our summer home in 
the north lakes. He died two weeks later, August 29th. 

Now, our summer home is a little island, all our own, two 
miles from a little village across the water. The cottage is 
heavily shuttered and closed ten months of the year. The 
country for miles about us is a vast wilderness of lake and 
forest, with only a few summer residents like ourselves. 
In the village only a few families remain through the win- 
ter, some of them Indians. 

When Henry returned to us there, we unpacked his kit. 
In addition to the regular khaki blankets, there was another 
blanket, the cheapest sort of cotton affair. I chided him 
for burdening himself with the additional weight of such 
trash, but he said it had been issued him as an “extra” 
when ill, and thus was part of his equipment. I folded this 
cotton blanket three times and threw it into a large window- 
seat in the dining room where all sorts of odds and ends 
were stored—such as Japanese lanterns, costumes, odd cur- 
tains and pillows, etc. Two weeks later Henry died, and 
the cottage was closed. For several years after that it was 
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opened only occasionally for a short period, and only a few 
of the family went there, just for rest. There were no 
guests or parties, so that the contents of the window-seat 
were not disturbed. It was four or five years after Henry’s 
death that a very famous English medium, Marjorie M. 


Nevill, came to our city, which was six hundred miles south 
of our summer place. 


In the past twenty years I have had readings with many 
mediums in London, Paris, New York, and other cities, 


but never have I had such remarkable results as with this 
talented woman.* 


During one of the early readings I had with her, she 
said: “Your son tells me there are holes in his blanket.” I 
said, “Why, no, not that I’ve noticed.” (I had been using 
his khaki blankets on my bed just as a matter of sentiment. ) 

She continued, ‘He insists there are holes in his blanket. 
He says you will find out later, and to remember this, it is 
important.” 

When I went home, I took the blankets off my bed, ex- 
amined them carefully, and there was no sign of a break 
or a hole. Nevertheless, I recorded the sitting for reference, 
and forgot it. 

This was in the winter, and the following summer we 
went to the Island. Thinking I would change the curtains 
in one of the rooms, I opened the window-seat in the dining 
room. As I began to take out the contents, at the far end 
was the little old cotton blanket, where I had tossed it years 
ago and forgotten completely. I picked it up and at the cor- 
ner where I had folded it three times was a tiny mouse, dead. 
It had nibbled through the corner and wrapped itself in the 
fuzz. I opened the blanket and saw the succession of holes 
which were revealed by the destruction of the folded corner. 

Now, the importance of this message lies in the fact that 
it was too obscure an incident in too isolated a spot for any 
possible theory of collusion. The knowledge of the holes ex- 
isted in no one’s consciousness—except that of the mouse. 





* Marjorie Moslyn Nevill died Jan. 2nd, 1936. 
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Like thousands of grief-stricken people, I have sought 
eagerly and patiently for evidence of survival. In this 
search I have never been credulous, and have felt that in 
some mysterious way the medium may have caught past 
happenings through my “vibration”. But in the foregoing 
message there is no room for such doubts. It seems so 
clearly proof of survival. 


Perhaps it may be of interest to give the opinion of a 
distinguished man regarding the blanket incident. One 
evening at a dinner where Dr. Addington Bruce of Har- 
vard and his wife were guests, I was seated next to Dr. 
Bruce. We were discussing psychic matters and he said 
he had never found any material in that field, but what he 
felt could be explained according to his theories. I said, 
“Oh, you are just the person then I have been wishing to 
ask about a certain matter.” Then I told him the story of 
the blanket. He was very thoughtful, with his eyes on his 
plate for perhaps a full minute; then he said slowly, “I 
have never heard anything just like that.” Then, turning 
to me with rather a quizzical little smile, he continued, 
“You know I do not deny the spiritistic theory.” Here, I 
thought, is a man with a fine, generous mind. He did not 
say he admitted it, but that he did not deny it. 


The result of another reading with Mrs. Nevill might 
be of interest, as illustrating the ability of a discarnate 
intelligence to forecast an event. 


In June of 1928, just before leaving for our Island home, 
I had a reading with Mrs. Nevill. As usual, Henry came 
and, after expressing pleasure that we were going north, 
tried to communicate an idea to Mrs. Nevill by an illustra- 
tion. Mrs. Nevill said: “I cannot make out what he is try- 
ing to show me. Have you:a hole in a partition between 
two rooms at your cottage?” I said, “No, not that I know 
of.” Then she looked so perplexed that I tried to heip and 
said: “We have a small hot water heater that is placed 
very close to a partition in a wash room, and I am always 
afraid it may set fire to the wood. Is he trying to send a 
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warning?” She said, “No, no, nothing like that. He just 
shows me a hole about this size (indicating with her hands 
a circle somewhat larger than a golf ball) through which 
I look, and it is very bright and he is so anxious to have 
you understand that when you see that he wants you to 
know he is with you there. That is his message.” 


Mrs. Nevill seemed very tired. I made my notes as usual 
but the message seemed queer and incomplete. However, 
she had tried so earnestly to impress me with the impor- 
tance of it that I wrote it down just as she gave it. Of 
course in the busy two months that followed I forgot it. 
Then came the time to go home. The closing of a summer 
cottage is best accomplished when the family have departed, 
so I remained several days longer alone, except for a maid 
and the Indian boy from the village who puts on the shut- 
ters. This is always done on the evening of the last day, for 
in that region catching the morning boat means all must 
be in readiness the night before. Since it is not dark until 
nine o’clock at that time of year, if the shutters are put on 
by seven we must either sit outside or else light lamps in 
the darkened interior. Being very weary, I sat down on the 
step of the porch enjoying the beauty of the changing 
lights on the lake at that time of day. The lapping of the 
water soon made me feel drowsy, and although it was only 
a little after eight, I rose and decided to go indoors. Once 
inside in the dimness, I suddenly felt terribly depressed. 
Why? A wave of desolation seemed to break over me 
and as I dropped into a chair, the thought suddenly rushed 
over me, “This is the 29th of August—Henry died ten years 
ago today!”’ Just then something impelled me to turn my 
head to the right where a row of windows faced the lake. 
In one of the shutters a large knot had dropped out of the 
wood and through it clear and bright I could see the lake 
and woods just as though I were looking through a tele- 
scope and like a flash came the remembrance of the message 


—“When you see that, he wants you to know he ts with you 
there.” 
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MY LIFE AS A SEARCH FOR THE MEANING OF MEDIUM- 


SHIP. By Eileen J. Garrett. The Oquaga Press, New York, 
1939. $3.00. 


Mrs. Garrett has been known to psychical researchers for many 
years not only as a versatile psychic but also as an outstandingly 
intelligent and co-operative experimenter. Her autobiography 
describing and analyzing her mediumship will be of great interest to 
all serious students of psychic powers. Her viewpoint has always 
been impartial and she sets it down here clearly and logically. There 
have been few mediums who have combined Mrs. Garrett’s qualities 
of skepticism and practical common sense with the breadth of vision 
and understanding that psychic experience invariably brings with it. 
Her discoveries about mediumship are therefore doubly important, 
for if they apply consistently to her own gifts, it is more than likely 
that they would apply equally well to all psychically gifted people. 

The first part of the book outlines Mrs. Garrett’s childhood in 
Ireland, where, as an orphan and desperately lonely, she grew up in 
the home of a victorian aunt. Isolated from other children, she 
early developed a deep love of nature and sensed the rhythm and 
movement of all living, breathing things. As she grew older, she be- 
came ever more aware of this life and constant movement in the auras 
or “surrounds”, as she calls them, of living things. Like many 
children who are much alone, she had “playmates” that may or may 
not have been figments of her imagination. It is certain that at the 
time they had an actual physical reality for her that the “pretend 
playmates” of the average child have not. And from this same 
early period, dates the beginning of her ability to withdraw within 
herself — to shut out the life around her although still aware of it, 
which was probably her first step toward trance. This habit developed 
as a defense against the scoldings and lectures of the aunt with 
whom she lived. 


While still a small child, she had her first important psychic ex- 
perience — a veridical precognition in the form of an apparition. 
Another aunt who lived in a neighboring village appeared one day 
at the front of the house carrying a baby in her arms. She was 
perfectly solid flesh and blood to the eyes of the child who ran in 
immediately to announce her arrival to her guardian aunt. The 
guardian aunt became very angry and accused her of playing a 
cruel trick, for unknown to the child, the lady of the apparition was 
lying ill at home. Upon returning to the spot where: the aunt and 
her baby had stood, the child was surprised to see that she had. 
disappeared. A few days later, this aunt died in childbirth. 
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As the guardian aunt and the child misunderstood each other so 
completely, a severe punishment ensued and the child determined 
upon revenge. Running to the farm pond, she caught and drowned 
a number of baby ducklings which she knew were greatly prized. 
Putting their little bodies on the grass in a row, she surveyed their 
corpses and was astonished to see a gray cloud curling up from 
each little duck. “It was a smoke-like substance rising in a spiral 


form. It gradually took on a new shape as it moved away from the 
bodies of the little dead ducks.” 


From that time on, Mrs. Garrett tells us, she knew positively that 
death was a transition from one form to another and ever since she 


has perceived this same process in the death of animals and humans 
alike. 


The rest of the personal narrative abounds in spontaneous psychical 
experiences. But they are secondary in importance with the last 
part of the book which is devoted to a discussion and analysis of 
various forms of mental mediumship. 


For example, Mrs. Garrett discovered after many years of service 
as a clairvoyant and trance medium that she could shift her psychic 


powers into different channels by consciously changing the rhythm 
of her breathing. She says: 


“I. . . made certain discoveries about the rhythm of my own 
breathing. This became very important to me in later life; I could 
consciously shift my way of breathing when I wished, to change 
from One psychic state to another. I mention the control of the 
tempos of breathing because it plays a vital part in all of my super- 
normal work. Few people are aware that there is always this 
intimate connection between the way in which I breathe. and the 
kind of psychic state I wish to induce. This applies not only to 
my conscious movement into trance, but also to my power of shifting 
at will into the clairvoyant, the clairaudient or the precognitive state. 
Each state requires a different tempo of breathing.” 


Mrs. Garrett makes many interesting observations concerning clair- 
voyance and psychometry. To her all things have a “surround” of 
light and color which appears to her to be a kind of radiation. By 
putting herself in harmony so to speak with these vibrations, she is 
able to sense the history of the object. 


Mrs. Garrett’s trance personalities have long been a subject of 
debate particularly to Mrs. Garrett herself, for unlike most mediums 
she has never claimed any real conviction in their independence from 
her own subconscious or superconscious mind. They have remained 
consistent in their personality patterns throughout her trance medium- 
ship and have accomplished much constructive work through her. 
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Oddly enough though she has worked with several psychiatrists 
under hypnosis, the trance personalities have never been reached 
through this means. She concludes: 


“Through the years of my trance communications and research, 
two control personalities, those mentioned previously in this book, 
have always been identified with my work, and they have never 
ceased to maintain their independent and separate selves. It is 
interesting to note that they have always welcomed every form of 
scientific investigation into the nature of their own being and the 
mechanisms of my supernormal functioning; but up to the present 
any efforts to dislodge them or to reduce them to aspects of my 
own consciousness have led to no change in their attitude, position, 
or state of being. The control personalities still maintain the roles 
they have always played in relation to me, since my trance work 
began. I have reached that point in my development where I can 
live in harmony with myself and at peace with those so-called 
personalities, for I am now able to regard them as the finer aspects 
of my true self. Whatever their origin may be, I do not, at present, 
have at my command the means of knowing; but for the time being, 
I am content to accept the controls as aspects of a constructive 
principle upon which my entire life has been built.” 


Mrs. Garrett has written a very interesting book, which deserves 
attention for a number of reasons. She is in a unique position to 
analyze the experiences of mental mediumship and to interpret them 
in terms of present day knowledge. She knows the pitfalls and mis- 
takes of psychical researchers as intimately as the emotional egotism 
of a certain kind of spiritualist who goes to professional mediums 
for soothing. She knows and understands life and she has a 


literary and artistic gift that makes her book delightful quite apart 
from its scientific value. 


ACROSS THE UNKNOWN. By Stewart Edward White and 
Harwood White. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 1939. 


This book is a continuation of the spiritual teachings received 
through the psychic, Betty and published by Mr. White in 1937 in 
his volume, The Betty Book. His literary device—applying the terms 
of travel and exploration to spiritual experience—seems at first in- 
appropriate. Yet this method has the advantage of bringing home 
the most difficult and intangible conceptions and states of feeling in 
terms that are far less misleading than occult or philosophical terms 
would be. 


Mr. White has shown consummate skill in handling his material 
and in producing in his reader’s mind those glimpses of intuitional 
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knowledge which are as much felt as thought. Such knowing is 
usually not reducible to the symbols of language. It is perhaps better 
expressed in terms of mathematics for those who understand the 
language of numbers. 


The “Invisibles”, purported authors of the spiritual teaching and 
Betty’s guides on her explorations, state with a charm surely born of 
wisdom that they do not mind being labelled Subconscious Secundus 
and Subconscious Tertius so long as the reader absorbs into his very 
being the conceptions which they set forth for his education. 


No attempt is made in this book to prove the independence of the 
“Invisibles” from the mind of the psychic, Betty, through whose 
consciousness the teachings came. A prolonged consideration of the 
point would merely defeat the purpose of the teachings which might 
rather inadequately be defined as an advanced course in the expansion 
of consciousness. Those who have read The Betty Book will remember 
that the method of dictation was in itself supernormal. Betty, lying 
blindfolded on a couch below the level of Mr. White’s table, would 
dictate in the trance state. If he made an error silently or miscon- 
strued her meaning, Betty became aware of it and insisted upon an 
immediate correction just as if she were seeing over his shoulder. 
In Across the Unknown, Mr. White says that Betty constantly proved 
her ability to travel outside her body. She repeatedly demonstrated 
that “she could even travel some thousands of very earthly miles and 
look in on the doings of friends. That she was there, somehow, she 
proved beyond doubt by reporting to me all sorts of detailsk—who was 
there and what they were doing at a particular time—and these details 
have subsequently been checked as accurate by correspondence.” 


But the value of Betty’s mediumship is to be found in the teachings 
themselves. This is an instance in which, to use William James’ 
words, immediate luminousness, philosophical reasonableness, and 
moral helpfulness are the only criteria. 


The teaching pleads for a temporary relaxation of the critical 
faculty until unfamiliar yet fundamental conceptions have taken root 
in the mind. Otherwise the psychological wall which we have built 
against the intrusion of new conceptions will prevent the expansion of 
consciousness necessary to further understanding. This psychological 
wall has been built by our acceptance of all sorts of limitations— 
half-baked scientific discoveries and puny smatterings of education. 


It is impossible to give the reader an idea of the quality of this 
book in a review. It contains much that is new and much that is old 
as the hills presented in an enlightening way. For example, attempts 
have been many to make the eager individualist understand the con- 
ceptions of universality—and that intercommunion which makes the 
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group soul function as a single entity. Yet, Betty’s words help us 
to glimpse these questions in a new way. The “Invisibles” comment: 


“How can we make you desire, be eager for the delights of this 
connective consciousness? It is as hopeless as trying to tell-a little 
child in its sand box how much fun it is to be grown-up and married. 
And yet there is no other acquisition of life in the way of grown-up- 
ness that compares with this faculty.” 


Betty then tries to explain universality : 


“ ... I'll be the ocean. Now I am. I am the ocean, the ether, the 
all-surrounding substance in which individuals are suspended. It’s 
like a universal contribution from all hearts. It’s not that I, mightier, 
surround the various personalities floating in the great ocean, but 
that each meets me there. Each, through the functions of his being, 
sends out a quality capable, worthy of entering this substance, 
this universal ocean. He can withdraw it; he still is am individual. 
But when he sends it forth, it is his highest potentiality. All con- 
sciousness is open to him. He passes into what we can only call 
godship. Only by collecting a group of your dearest, going forth with 
your heart among them, cementing, as it were, a collective entity, and 
continually enlarging it, putting forth the substance among you, can 
you start toward comprehension of the Universal Consciousness. 


“T am trying to get it into a mechanism which will stabilize it as a 
reality to you; a definite acquirable process, not a mere imagery .. . 


“Each time I unite myself with someone or something in eagerness 
of admiration and affection—by that process I have merged momen-. 
tarily with the Universal. That is clear. But also there seem to be 
definite steps reaching to the conscious use of this universal process; 
response, admiration, adoration, to unity. This gradual lessening of 
separateness from the thing admired eventually makes it possible to 
draw from it its spiritual essence, feeding upon it as it were. Then 
you can produce your own interpretation, your own embodiment of 
this essence... 


“Anyway I know what that phrase means: God is love. It always 
sounded so strained and affected to me. I don’t like it yet; but that 
is my stupidity. At least I know what it means. There are so many 
word seeds we don’t know how to plant and make grow into life- 
giving things!” 


There is a great deal of fundamental reality and challenging thought 
in this book, though the reader unaccustomed to imponderable specu- 
lations may find many meanings hard to catch hold of at first. Mr. 
White is a practical person and he has brought down to earth a good 
many conceptions that are usually obscured by vague and esoteric 
presentations. But some ideas simply cannot be reduced to common- 
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place terms. The mind must develop larger capacities for compre- 
hension to embrace them at all. And it is to help the mind to attain 


such expansion and such “spiritual ripeness” that the teachings have 
been set forth. 


APPARITIONS AND HAUNTED HOUSES. By Sir Ernest 
Bennett. Faber & Faber. Price 12/6 net. a 


In the latter part of the last century two volumes of outstanding 
interest were published under the auspices of the English S.P.R. 
One was Phantasms of the Living, by F. W. H. Myers and Edmund 
Gurney, and the other a Census of Hallucinations. Both of these 
dealt with apparitions, the first more particularly with appariticas 
of those who had not died. The latter volume presented a collection 
of manifestations which occurred near the moment of death, or sub- 
sequently. As a result of the census, the Editors stated that the 
connection between deaths and the appearances was obvious, being 
over four hundred times in excess of what chance coincidences could 
account for. The present volume by Sir Ernest Bennett deserves to 
take its place with these two important works. A good many of the 
cases cited are known to members of the S.P.R., having appeared in 
issues of the JoURNAL, and in Proceedings of the Society; but many 
additions have been made of more recent occurrences. The author 
has not sought to appeal to the readers who love a ghost story, and 
who are more attracted by a sensational narrative than by the evi- 
dential quality of it. It is the simplicity of the episodes which makes 
them convincing and they are the more so because there is no apparent 
purpose in the apparitions or hauntings. Some of the incidents 
seem to indicate definite purpose but others are puzzling and afford 
no clue to the identity of an unrecognized figure. In the majority 
of cases there is more than one witness cited; sometimes as many 
as four have seen the appearance simultaneously, though the pur- 
pose is not always discoverable. It is very clear in others and the 
collection as a whole suggests a conclusion of great significance. 
To this Sir Ernest refers in his concluding chapter: “If the survey 
of evidence presented in this volume can be of any service I am 
more than satisfied... . A generation morally dulled and embit- 
tered by the horrors and hypocrasies of the war has been succeeded 
by sons and daughters in whose minds scepticism and indifference 
find root more early than at any other period of our history. If we 
can help to rebuild the scaffolding of a shaken faith and raise a 
structure nearer to the heart’s desire of those who trust that death 
is but the portal to another life, I can imagine no better work. . . . 
It may be that not the least of the discoveries which glorify a new 
age will come from the scientific results of Psychical Research.” 
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Apart from this purpose, however, the work has a subordinate 
object. All students will wish to understand, if possible, the modus 
operandi—in what way, by what means, they will ask, do such 
apparitions become visible? What clue can the author suggest as 
the result of studying these well-authenticated cases amounting to 
over a hundred? No one who reads the book attentively will be 
able to take refuge in doubt. The facts are too numerous and too 
well-attested to ascribe them to imagination. That narrows the 
reader’s inquiry to the question: “How are these effects produced ?” 
In the last chapter Sir Ernest Bennett gives us the benefit of his 
own consideration of this problem. The book is likely to be a 
“good seller” even at a period like the present when in England 
where it is published there may be less demand for serious literature 
than at another time. Any book, however, which bears on the 
subject of survival of bodily death is likely to make special appeal. 


This work can be strongly recommended to readers interested in 
the question, if a man die shall he still live? and, will the past have a 
place in his memory? 


In a foreword the Dean of St. Paul’s, W. R. Matthews, expresses 
his conviction that psychic phenomena have a religious value. He 
refers to the widespread doubt which exists today on the question 
of survival, due to science’s materialistic interpretation of the physi- 
cal universe. He adds “What folly then to refuse to look at another 
set of facts which . . . suggest a totally different conception of the 
relation of consciousness with the body! On what ground can we 
loftily wave them aside? Is it because our own faith in immortality 
is securely based on more abstract and more spiritual evidence? 
There are others who have no such confidence and whose minds 
move perhaps in another and more empirical way—people who 
like facts. If there are evidences of the power of consciousness to 
survive death it is of religious no less than scientific interest that 
they should be widely known and carefully criticized.” 


Helen Alex. Dallas. 


WHEN NERO WAS DICTATOR. By Geraldine Cummins. 


Introduction by the Rev. A. H. E. Lee, M.A. Frederick Muller 
Ltd. W.C.1. 10/6. 


The readers of the JoURNAL will approach this book from a dif- 
ferent angle than that of the general public. For them the first ques- 
tion will be the origin of the work. The fact that it has been favor- 
ably reviewed in the press, and particularly by the Literary Supple- 
ment of the Times, shows that as a work of fiction it has arrested 
attention. The Editors remark in a prefatory note that, as a simple 
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narrative, they hope it will be appreciated and enjoyed. But if that 
were the only characteristic of the work, it would not be suitable 
for review in this JournaL. The first question that the Psychical 
Researcher asks is how was this able book produced? On that 
point the Editors give us only one hint, they tell us it has been 
written “in trance”. Probably they had good reasons for giving no 
further details; to have done so might have limited the sale, for 
undoubtedly in many minds there is strong prejudice against any- 
thing supernormal; and they felt, quite reasonably, that the book 


deserved to be widely read, an opinion supported by the Rev. H. E. 
Lee in his introduction. 


In order to deal adequately with this book, the reviewer should 
have considerable knowledge of the history and condition in the 
Roman Empire during the reign of Nero; but for the purpose of this 
review that is not necessary. It must suffice to indicate the scope of 
the work. It deals mainly with the history of St. Paul, starting 
from his first imprisonment in Rome, and concluding with his death. 
Anyone who has studied the character of the Apostle as it reveals 
itself in the Epistles will appreciate the Prologue in which the 
character thus revealed is very skilfully and consistently delineated 
in connection with episodes, not fully related, but touched upon in 
the Epistles, such as the conversion of Philemon and the restoration 
of the latter to the master from whom he had escaped. This, how- 
ever, is only a brief introduction to the main theme which includes 
the Apostle’s visit to Spain and return to the Roman capital, and 
his second arrest and trial. There is a well described incident in 
which in a state of trance, St. Paul, apparently inspired, declares 
that he should visit Spain; a purpose he carried out in spite of the 
attempt of his friend and physician, St. Luke, to dissuade him 
from doing so. The incidents that follow are unverifiable, but the 
Editors state that so far as they have been able to discover they are 
not at variance with any historical data. 


Although the Editors do not claim, or expect readers to accept, 
the script as historically a correct record, they refer to the source 
of the information as coming from “Communicators” and they say 
“the sources of this narrative state themselves to be minds of an 


older period having access in ways that we cannot understand to 
manuscripts and memories of the past.” 


If this work were unique, one might be forgiven for rejecting 
such a claim without further consideration, but students of psychical 
experiences know well that this work is only the last of many docu- 
ments which purport to have a similar origin. 


Several books have been written through Miss Cummins and have 
been published at various times in the past in England and else- 
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where. It may be impossible to assess the historical value of such 
manuscripts but that should not prevent serious students: from 
studying them, or deprive this work of great interest from a. purely 
literary standpoint even if many readers are disposed only to regard 
it. as an “historical romance” which quickens the imagination and 
vivifies a period which has hitherto been blank. 


Helen Alex. Dallas. 


BEYOND THE SENSES. By Charles Francis Potter. Double- 
day, Doran & Co. 1939. 


_ This book contains a very fair and clearly presented summary oi 
the recent work undertaken in the fields of cryptesthesia, E.S.P., 
etc. It summarizes the work of Rhine, Upton Sinclair, Warcollier 
and others, and includes an account of the author’s own experiments 
with his wife, who acted as sensitive, and who first convinced him of 
the reality of psychometry. Chapters are devoted to prophecy and 
precognition, religion and telepathy, conscience and telepathy, and 
spiritualism and psychical research, so that the treatment of the 
subject is wide. Many of Dr. Potter’s criticisms are acute, and his 
estimates, in the main, most reasonable and sound. The book may 
be commended as a useful one to place in the hands of the skeptic 
or beginner, but provides interesting reading for anyone in the 
psychic field. Some of the material is new, and not to be found in 
other books dealing with the subject. On the whole, a fair-minded 
and well-conceived summary. nm. C. 


USE YOUR HEAD. By Dr. Bruno First. Funk and Wagnalls 
Co., 1939. 


This is a book devoted to “the practical use of memory and sug- 
gestion”. More than half the book deals with the cultivation of 
memory, and in this Dr. First has not only given a general psycho- 
logical procedure, but also advanced a mnemonic system of his own, 
which he claims is highly efficient. Most “memory systems” have 
succeeded in throwing their students into paroxysms of despair, and 
the amount of mental effort necessary in order to memorize the 
“system” far exceeds any possible effort they might make in memo- 
rizing the few items they need in their daily lives. William James 
has reminded us that a good memory consists mainly of two ingre- 
dients: interest and association. If you are sufficiently interested 
in a thing, you do not forget it, while close association will invaria- 
bly bring it to mind. However, to those who enjoy mental gymnas- 
tics, I would recommend Dr. First’s instructions. 
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The second portion of the book is devoted to “the art of public 
address”, “the power of suggestion”, and “hypnosis”. This contains 
a popular and useful epitome of the material covered. Dr. Fiirst is 
evidently a practical exponent of the methods he describes, and he 
has drawn upon “case histories” to illustrate the benefits or cures 
resulting from their application. Let us hope that the publication of 
his book may bring him many more such cases — and cures! — 


H.C. 
SOME CASES OF PREDICTION. A STUDY. By Daime Edith 


Lyttleton, President of the S.P.R., London, in 1933. Bell & 
Sons. Price 2/6. 


This little book deals with a subject in which few persons have 
more than very superficial knowledge. It is associated in many minds 
with fortune telling, or with the Bible. In the first connection it is 
regarded rather as an amusement than a serious subject; in the latter 
connection it is thought of as something which is reputed to have 
happened in past ages, but has never occurred since the first century 
of our era. The author of this book, on the contrary, realizes that 
prediction, when it is the result of precognition, is a matter for 
careful study. In one sentence in her brief Introduction, she defines 
its importance. “Its implications,” she affirms, “whatever these may 
be, must profoundly affect the conception of our being and even that 
of the world we innabit” (p. 11). It is for this reason that this 
record of experiences of foreknowledge has been collected and ex- 
amined and classified in a form accessible to any reader who cares 
to study them. As Baron Palmstierna has said (Light, Sept. 14th, 
1939), “Prediction is a narrow and misleading term for a psychic 
phenomenon that touches deeper problems than we ordinarily vis- 
ualise.” The cases have been carefully verified and no one who 
reads the volume attentively can fail to admit that a faculty exists 
which occasionally operates in the production of foreknowledge of 
future events. It is perhaps the most perplexing of all human facul- 
ties, but for students that is not a reason for ignoring it. 


Some of the cases are warnings of accidents; some give the names 
of the horses that will win certain races. The most puzzling cases 
are those in which the “seer” has no special concern. Sometimes 
these come in a vivid dream. One particularly vivid one is a vision 
of the Meopham Aeroplane disaster, in which Lord Dufferin and five 
other persons were killed. This painfully vivid dream occurred on 
July 18th, 1930. The accident happened on July 21st. The circum- 


stances are too detailed to admit of chance coincidence as an ex- 
planation. 
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In a concluding chapter the author claims that this is “perhaps the 
most important subject of scientific inquiry . . . We can imagine the 
bridging of space as a possibility but as soon as we reach time and find 
that it too can be bridged our mental grasp fails . . . the study of 
cases of precognition leads to stupendous philosophical developments” 
(pp. 138, 139). Of course, the first objective of a student should be 
to assure himself that the alleged experiences actually occur; until 
the facts are indubitably established, he is not likely to be willing to 
consider the implications which Dame Edith Lyttleton suggests. 
Those implications are far reaching and indeed “stupendous”; but 
intelligent readers will “account it crime to let a truth slip’, however 
difficult it may be to understand or to accept its significance. 


Helen Alex. Dallas. 








